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i 
CHAPTER XXII. 


** Ricuig, shall you be at home this after- 
noon 3” 

“Yes. Why?” 

* Will any one be here?” 

“Not that I know of. I’m going to do 
some turnings out of letters and papers, 
and mean to have a peaceful time if I can. 
But why, Jack ?” 

“Oh! I may be home early. That’s all.” 

Jack Leicester was standing in the hall 
on the morning following his téte-d-téte 
dinner with his sister. He was ready to 
set off for his daily work, and Richenda, as 
her custom was, had come out of the dining- 
room with him to say good-bye to him. 

Jack had asked his questions very awk- 
wardly and hesitatingly ; and with his last 
words he flung an arm still more awkwardly, 
but very lovingly, round his sister’s neck, 
and kissed her ; kissed her more than once 
with a most unusual and lingering fervour, 
and an odd tenderness, 

“‘ Good-bye,” he said brusquly imme- 
diately afterwards ; and, striding towards 
the door, he opened it without once looking 
back at her, went out, and banged it to- 
gether behind him. Richenda, her face still 
flushed with surprise at his unusual manner, 
stood where he had left her, wondering 
what could bave caused it. But after a 
moment or two of thought she decided, 
with a little deepening of the flush, and a 
happy soft light in her eyes, that Jack 
must have meant to make up for his manner 
of the night before ; that his loving tender- 





ness was a half shamefaced apology to 
her. 

“Dear old boy!” she murmured lovingly 
to herself as she went back to the break- 
fast-room. ‘“ Yes ; that must have been it !” 

Richenda’s face this morning bore scarcely 
any traces of her tears ; it was peaceful and 
serene enough now, and the little smile that 
crept round her mouth quite completed the 
transformation. It was a smile of satis- 
faction in the happy explanation she had 
found. 

Nevertheless, as the hours of the day 
went by, the remembrance of Jack’s manner 
recurred to Richenda more than once, 
Something unusual about the touch and 
kiss seemed to haunt her, in spite of her 
explanation of it, She spent, with Mrs. 
Morris, a long and rather wearisome 
“shopping” morning; and during the 
intervals in choosing between silks and 
satins, laces and embroideries, ribbons and 
velvets, Richenda’s thoughts flew with odd 
persistency away from her trousseau, the 
crowded shops, and the very obsequious shop- 
men, back to Jack’s morning leave-taking. 
She seemed to feel its influence through 
everything ; his voice and his touch re- 
curred again and again. Even at the quiet 
luncheon with Mrs. Morris which followed 
her long morning, his manner would not 
leave her thoughts ; still Richenda thought 
of it and wondered about it. 

She was not at all a fanciful nor a 
particularly imaginative woman ; but still 
she was haunted, half unconsciously, by 
more than the fanciful thought concerning 
her brother to-day. She felt a vague sense 
of something ; she did not know what, but 
it was almost oppression that touched her 
when she thought of Jack and his kisses. 

‘One would think something was going 
to happen to him or to me,” she said to 
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herself, laughing lightly as, about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, she sat in the 
smoking-room surrounded by a litter of old 
letters and papers, in course of being sorted 
and arranged. She was quite alone. She 
had seen nothing of Fergus Kennaway all 
day. No letter nor message had reached 
her from him, At first she had been just 
a little surprised at this, but then she had 
taken for granted that he would appear 
sooner or later, and had not troubled to 
think again about it. Being occupied with 
her task she had not paid much heed to 
anything else ; she had caught no sound of 
footsteps on the soft carpet outside, and 
she started violently when, just after she 
had spoken the words to herself, the door 
was opened with a sharp movement, and 
Jack came into the smoking-room. He 
shut the door behind him and stood beside 
it, holding to the handle with a desperate 
sort of hold. Richenda looked up and 
smiled at him—smiled cheerily, His actual 
presence seemed to sweep away theintangible 
fancies that had been associated with her 
last sight of him, in her mind throughout 
the day, and to make them utterly absurd 
and worthless, 

“You are nice and early,” she said 
happily. 

But all at once her manner changed. 

Jack’s face at her bright voice had become 
suddenly drawn and odd. It had been 
very white when he entered ; it grew a 
curious ashen colour now, and his lips 
twitched nervously. 

* Richenda,” he said in a hoarse voice, 
quite unlike his own, “I want to speak to 
you, Richie, please.” 

Richenda rose hurriedly from her low 
chair, scattering unheeded to the floor a 
lapful of letters and papers. She had not 
been mistaken, then, she said to herself as 
her heart beat quickly. Something was 
wrong. Something was going to happen. 
What was it? Oh, what was it? 

“Jack!” she said anxiously, her face 
paling a little, “Jack, what do you want ; 
what have you come to say? I’m sure 
something has happened. Is it—is it the 
twins, Jack?” 

Jack seemed to tear himself by a great 
effort from the support of the door-handle. 
He seemed at the same time to brace his 
whole personality fora still greater one. He 
came silently to her side on the hearthrug. 

‘“*No, Richie,” he said, “no; they’re all 
right! Richie, dear, dear old Richie, it’s 
you! And I’ve got to tell you; and I 
don’t know how to begin !” 





“ What do you mean, Jack?” 
Richenda was standing very upright, with 


one hand resting on the mantelshelf and the | 


other hanging by her side. Her face was 
white, and her beautiful eyes shone out 
from its pallor like two stars. 

“Tf it’s not the twins,” she continued, 


“and you're here, and I’m here, how can it | 


be me? Tell me, do tell me!” 
Her voice had been strained and sharp as 


she began, but it broke into an entreaty at | 


the end, . 

Jack’s only response was a sort of choked 
groan. He let his face fall forward, rest- 
ing his forehead on the edge of the mantel- 
shelf for a moment as if to gain time. Then 


he raised it again hurriedly, and looked his | 


sister full in the face. 


“It’s got to ‘be*’done!” he muttered; | 


“and I must do it. 
firmly, “it is you. 


Richie,” he went on 
It is you whom I’m 


going to hurt; it’s—it’s something about | 


Kennaway that I’ve got to tell you.” 
‘Something about—Fergus ?” 
Richenda’s voice seemed to come from 

far away, and it was trembling and uneven. 

Jack took the quiver in its tones as a sign 

of the pain she must be suffering, and the 

muscles of his face grew tense with his 
great longing to save her from what was 
to come, 

‘* Yes,” he said, “ Richie, darling ; if you 
would sit down, if you weren’t looking at 
me, I believe I could tell you better. Sit 
down, please sit down.” 

He drew a chair forward, and Richenda, 
quite mechanically, obeyed him, and let 
herself sink down into it. Jack took one 
of her hands in his, and turning half away 
from her stood looking fixedly down into 
the fire. 

“Tl tell you from the beginning,” he 
said. “ But I'll make it as short as I can. 
It’s several days ago now ; one night when I 
was coming home, one of the fellows told 
me that a woman had been brought into 
the hospital who knew Kennaway. An 
accident it was; she was delirious, and she 
called for him ; and they sent for Kenna- 
way.” 

“A woman? A woman who knew him? 
Who?” 

Richenda’s voice was nothing but the 
hoarsest whisper. Jack held her fingers 
closer in his own, and then went on with 
a choke in his voice, 

“A woman who knew him; yes, She 
told them at the hospital that she was —she 
was his wife—and, Richie; oh, Richie, my 
darling, it’s true, and she is!” 
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The choke in Jack’s voice overmastered 
him, and he broke off. Richenda snatched 
her ‘hand from his hold, and stood up 
suddenly. 

“ Jack,” she said, “‘ Jack ; how can you 
say such a thing! How can you bring me 
such an absurd report! Fergus is going to 
marry me! He has no wife. He will 
have no wife till I am his wife, In a 
fortnight ! ” 

She spoke in abrupt, jerky sentences, 
each uttered more defiantly than the last. 
And the defiance seemed directed against 
herself as much as against her brother. A 
pink spot of colour was coming and going 
in her cheeks, and her great, wide eyes 
were very brilliant. 

‘“* My darling, you can’t ever be his wife ; 
he alone knows how he has dared to 
propose it to you. She is his wife; and he 
can have no other. Oh! Richie, Richie, 
dearest, thank Heaven we found it out in 
time!” . 

“But how do you know it? How can 
you prove it? Where is Fergus himself? 
Why doesn’t he come and contradict you? 
Why does he let you bring me such a 
story ?” 

Richenda spoke almost wildly; her 
voice rose with each word, and her eyes 
shone brighter every instant. 

Jack had not moved nor turned to face 
her since he had made his statement. But 
now he moved, all at once, and turning to 
Richenda with an air of resolution and 
manliness that seemed to take away all his 
boyishness and change it into manhood, he 
took both her hands in his own. 

“ Dearest, I know,” he said steadily. ‘I 
know it is true, Is it likely, Richie, that 
I should give you the pain of hearing, and 
myself the pain of telling you what I did 
not know to be true?” 

‘*No!” she said, in a quick, low voice ; 
“no, you wouldn’t, I know. But I can’t 
believe it, Jack! I can’t believe it! It 
seems as if it couldn’t be true! Tell me 
how you know. Tell me all about it.” 

“T know because I’ve seen her marriage 
certificate ; I would give all I most care for 
not to have had to say this to you; but I 
have seen it with my own eyes; there is no 
shadow of doubt in the matter. The man 
who married them has been seen ; the entry 
has been examined. Darling, everything 
that could be done has been done ; every- 
thing !” 

“T know, I know!” she said, and then 
she drew her hand from Jack’s and pressed 
it to her forehead with a bewildered gesture. 





“But I can’t believe it! It seems, to me 
as if I were all in a dream. It can’t be 
real, truly, .Fergus can’t havea wife ! 
Oh, I can’t! I can’t believe it! Oh, 
Jack, if I must believe it, make me believe 
it! I ean’t, indeed. I can’t feel that it 
isn’t a dream!” 

For a moment Jack looked bewildered 
and irresolute. Then, very gently, loosening 
his hand from hers, he put her into a chair 
and hurried out of the room. Richenda 
did not stir so much as a finger while he 
was gone; she sat where Jack had placed 
her, perfectly rigid, and looking more like 
a marble: statue than a living woman. 
Only two or three minutes had_ passed, 
though to her stunned senses the time 
might have been two or three hours, when 
the door opened again, and Jack re- 
entered, followed at a little distance by 
a second figure. 

Jack went up to Richenda, and. touched 
her very tenderly. 

“‘ Richie,” he said as she looked up at 
him with her heavy but shining eyes, 
“I’ve asked Graeme to tell you all he 

Richenda started, and caught at her 
brother’s arm, 

*“ Does he know?” she said in a thin, 
weak voice, placing an emphasis on the 
pronoun. 

“ He’s helped me all through,” Jack said. 
‘‘He’s done all that can be done for me, 
and for you; and he’ll explain to you 
better than I have been able to do, that 
it’s true—all dreadfully true.” 

Richenda stood up abrupt'!y, and steadied 
herself by leaning heavily on Jack’s shoulder. 
Her face was rigidly composed as she turned 
towards the door. 

“Sir Roderick,” she said, quite steadily, 
“please will you come nearer? Please 
come closer, I can speak better if you do,” 

Sir Roderick’s face was almost as white 
as Richenda’s own ; there were lines about 
his mouth which he tried quite vainly 
to subdue as he came up to the brother 
and sister ; lines of intense pity and longing. 

“ Jack says you know. Jack says you’ve 
helped him find the truth!” Richenda’s 
voice was clear and low, but trembling 
very much, “Please tell me if it really 
is the truth? Has Fergus Kennaway 
deceived me? Is he really, in truth, 
married already? I can’t believe it. I 
can’t take it in!” 

Sir Roderick moistened his lips once 
or twice, and by a great effort managed 
to find his voice, and to make it steady 
as he said slowly : 
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“Yes, I do know. I know that all 
Jack has told you is true.” 

He stopped. Richenda withdrew her 
hand from her brother’s shoulder, and stood 
straight and upright before the two. 

“Thank you,” she said slowly. ‘ Thank 
you very much. I must be by myself. 
I must think.” 

And gently putting aside Jack’s loving 
and detaining grasp, Richenda went slowly, 
but quite steadily, out of the room. 


CHAPTER XXIII, 


Ir was five hours later. Richenda was 
lying on a sofa in her own dressing-room. 
The room was dark, save for the light of 


a wood fire; no candles or lamps had been | 


lighted in it, and the curtains over the 
windows Richenda had drawn with her 
own hands long before the daylight had 
begun to wane. She had come straight up 
to the room when she had left Jack and 
Sir Roderick, craving only for darkness 
and loneliness. For the first hour she had 


walked up and down the room, her hands , 


pressed over her eyes, as if to shut out 
even a glimmer of light from her. Back- 
wards and forwards with restless, unceasing 
step, she had trodden the soft carpet until, 
all at once, her bodily strength had seemed 


to fail her, and she had stopped short | 


suddenly, and thrown herself, with a 
movement of utter exhaustion, on the wide, 
low sofa by the fire, And there, without 
moving almost, she had lain ever since, 

No one had disturbed her—the servants 
bad had orders earlier in the day that she 
was not to be interrupted that afternoon— 
and it was not until it was time to dress 
Miss Leicester for dinner that her maid 
had knocked at her door. 
sent the woman away again with a formal 
message to Jack to the effect that she had 


a headache, and should not go down to | 


dinner; and she had again been left alone. 
The clock of the church at the corner of 
the square was just striking the first 
quarter past nine, when a second knock, 
very soft and deprecating, came to her door. 
Richenda did not hear it at first, and it was 
repeated. 
“Come in,’ 
very wearily. 
The door was gently opened, and her 
own maid entered softly. 
“If you please, Miss Leicester,” the 
woman began hesitatingly. Then she 


? 


she said mechanically and 


Richenda had | 


“ What is it, Lucy ?” 

Richenda’s voice was weak, and it had a 
half-stifled sound, for her face was almost 
buried in the pillows of the sofa, 

“If you please, ma’am, Mr. Kennaway 
is here F 

Richenda lifted herself into a sitting 
position with a gesture which, by its 
unexpectedness, startled Lucy, as did also 
the sight of her mistress’s face in the 
firelight. 

“Miss Leicester did look awful, to be 
sure,” she reported, on her return to the 
servants’ premises. “It wouldn’t have been 
me as would have seen Mr. Kennaway, or 
any one else, with that headache.” 

But she had no time for reflection at the 
moment ; Richenda brushed aside her falling 
hair and made an impatient sign to the 
maid to proceed. 

“ He is just come, ma’am,’ pursued Lucy. 

“Masters told him you could see no one, 
but he wouldn’t listen. He said he was 
quite sure you would see him, and Masters 
| was to announce him at once.” 
There was a spice of indignation in 
| Lucy’s tone. Mr. Kennaway had never 
| been any favourite with Miss Leicester’s 
| household. His subdued but distinctly 
| aggressive air of possession of the house, its 
| mistress, and all its inmates, had been dis- 
tinctly irritating to the menial portion of 
those inmates. And Lucy, who dearly 
loved her mistress, had had several struggles 
of mind before she could decide to remain 
with her under Mr. Kennaway’s roof. 

“So Masters came to me,” she continued, 
“and asked me to tell you, so as she 
could take back a message direct from you 
to Mr. Kennaway. What shall I say, if 
you please, ma’am ?” 

“Say? Nothing! Light the candles, 
| Lucy, and get out my dressing things. Not 
| a dress ; I shall not change it to-night.” 

Richenda spoke in a voice which made a 
singular impression when taken in conjunc- 
tion with her white and wretched appearance. 
It was sharp and unusually imperious ; 
| and the movements with which she accom- 
panied it were startling in their energy. 
She had risen, and was standing in the 
—— of the room as she spoke the last 














words, 

| “You will see Mr. Kennaway, ma’am ?” 

said Lucy, half doubting the evidence of 

| her senses as to Miss Leicester’s intention. 
“Yes. Go and tell Masters to let him 

know this, as soon as you've got my 


glanced at the prostrate, exhausted-looking | things. You needn’t stay. I shall manage 


figure of her mistress, and stopped. 


for myself,” 
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And before the bewildered Lucy had 
left the dressing-room, Miss Leicester had 
begun to arrange, with quick, dexterous 
hands, the dishevelled braids of her pretty 
hair. She gave a touch or two to her dress, 


just to straighten it; and then she turned | 


to go out of the room. 

The contrast between the Richenda who 
had come upstairs five hours age and the 
Richenda who stood at the door now, 
prepared to go down, was indescribable. 
Richenda’s face was perfectly colourless, 
still ; no tinge of colour whatever had been 
brought to it by her sudden movements or 
her sudden decision. But every line in it 
was very marked, every muscle was braced, 
every curve rigid. It looked like a stone 
rather than a living face; and her great 
eyes shone out of the surrounding white- 
ness with a cold, determined glitter. Her 
plain grey tweed morning dress seemed to 
enhance this severe rigidity. It seemed as 
she swept down the brilliantly lighted 
staircase, to form, by its incongruity at that 
hour of the day, another detail of the 
strangeness of her appearance. 

No one was visible; as far as any 
evidence to the contrary went, Richenda 
might have been quite alone in her own 
house. She opened the drawing-room door 
with a firm touch, and entered. 

“Ah! Richie!” 

Fergus Kennaway had been standing by 
the mantelpiece idly playing with the small 
ornaments upon it. He turned and came 
towards her. But Richenda threw out both 
her hands with a gesture of unmistakeable 
repulsion. 

“Go!” she said, “go away from me. 
Don’t dare to come near me! Don’t dare 
to address me so!” 

Her voice was low and rather weak, but it 
was ringing at the same time with an intense 
scorn, 

Fergus Kennaway started, started visibly 
and violently, and his face paled all at 
once, 

‘“* What does this mean?” he said, with a 
rather uncertain little laugh. “Are you 
mad, Richenda, or are you dreaming ?” 

“JT am neither,” was the answer. “I 
know what I am doing ; I know what I am 
going to do.” 

Richenda, her slight figure drawn up to 
its fullest height, and her white face strong 
in its proud composure, had walked to a 
table nearly in the middle of that end of 
the room. There she placed herself, one 
hand leaning upon the table, the other 
tightly clenched round a fold of her tweed 





gown. Fergus Kennaway was standing 
facing her on the hearth-rug. He had 
returned at her first words to his original 
position there. 

‘What do you mean?” he repeated. 
‘You are using me most strangely, Rich- 
enda! I cannot understand you in the 
least.” 

“T think you can—if you try,” she said 
in a strangely significant voice, “I know 
—everything.” 

For an instant Fergus Kennaway’s small 
eyes met those large glittering ones which 
were fixed upon him. Then suddenly they 
fell, and he quailed strangely. But only 
for a moment. The next instant he had 
assumed his own assured, easy manner 
again. And, with a trifling accentuation of 
his ordinary coolness, he said lightly : 

“T’m afraid, possibly, that you may have 
learned of the existence of some false re- 
ports concerning me. [ was anxious to 
save you from any worry of this kind ; but 
it is possible that there are persons who 
are quite ill-considered enough to bring 
them to your knowledge. If you will let 
me know if this is so; and, further, tell 
Ricca 

But Richenda broke in upon his easy 
speech, 

“‘T have heard uo reports,” she said, and 
her voice, with its biting accent on the 
noun, seemed to come from between her 
set white lips with an effort, “I have 
heard the truth, the whole truth, about 
you. And I only tolerate your presence in 
my house now that I may tell you this, and 
tell you that I scorn and despise you.” 

‘“* What have you heard?” 

The voice was not quite so cool, nor the 
manner quite so careless, And Fergus 
Kennaway, unconsciously, as he spoke, 
moved back a step into the corner by the 
mantelpiece, as if to get further from the 
light of Richenda’s glittering eyes. 

‘‘T have heard—I know, that is to say, 
of the existence of your wife “4 

“There is no such person—yet !” with a 
laugh, which he tried to make casy and 
confident, Lut which was only loud and 
harsh. 

“Don’t make me scorn you more still by 
lying to me.” 

Richenda’s eyes seemed to blaze as she 
spoke, and Fergus Kennaway shrank a 
little further away. 

“It is utterly useless,” Richenda went 
on, “ and can alter nothing of what I know. 
It is so much wasted energy to lie to me. 
Your wife——” 
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“Of whom are you talking?” 

Fergus Kennaway had gathered all his 
force together to make another effort for his 
usual manner, but it was of no avail. The 
would-be careless tones were harsh, and his 
voice was uneven and uncontrolled. 

“Of the woman at this moment in the 
Central Hospital ; the woman who is so 
wretched as to have given herself into your 
keeping. Thank Heaven that I am not 
she !” 

The last words seemea to break in- 
voluntarily from Richenda ; and the energy 
with which she spoke them was almost 
fierce in its intensity. For the first time 
since she had come into the room Fergus 
Kennaway did not attempt to answer her. 
He had slipped one hand into his pocket, 
and the other was holding to a bit of 
carving in the mantelshelf supports, He 
stood, his brows sharply contracted, and his 
small eyes gleaming with a sullen sort of 
fire. 
“T shall not stay to enter into the 
question of what you have dune,” she said, 
“or of what I think of you. There are no 
words that I could possibly use which 
could convey to you my feeling for you, 
my loathing for you,” she repeated em- 
phatically. ‘I blame myself, myself most 
and first, for the position in which I stand 
to-night. I -knew what you were—you 
showed ne that yourself—long ago. I 
knew you had no sense of honour, of truth, 
or of anything that was right ; and it was I 
who took the first step to what has brought 
me to this, when I said I would marry 
you. How could I ever have done it? I 
scorn myself for my weakness—I hate 
myself!” 

Richenda took her hand from the table, 
brovght it sharply against the other, and 
clenched them tightly together, 

Fergus Kennaway made a movement. 
While she spoke, he had been absolutely 
still, only watching Richenda from under 
his lowering brows. 

‘The game’s up,” he muttered sullenly ; 
“T see that. You needn’t trouble to make 
your meaning any clearer, thank you,” he 
said, glancing up at the white-faced woman 
before him with an ugly smile. “But as 
you’ve made your innings pretty complete, 
I don’t see why I shouldn’t have mine, In 
the first place, may I ask what proof you 
have of your remaikably sweeping assertions 
as to a woman in the Central Hospital, who 
may choose to have a erazy fancy to think 
she knows me? If every man in London 
acknowledged as his wife every woman 








who chose to think she had a claim on 
that. title, life would be even more com- 
plicated than it is at present! I repeat: 
may I ask for your proofs?” 

“The certificate of her marriage with 
you.” 

Fergus Kennaway had regained, during 
his speech, a shadow of his old self. A sort 
of faint imitation of his own cool con- 
fidence grew in his voice as he proceeded. 
But Richenda’s calmly spoken words went 
far to destroy it again. He recoiled, almost 
as if a physical blow had touched him. For 
a moment there was perfect silence in the 
room, broken only by the slow cracking of 
the coals in the fire and Richenda’s measured 
breathing. Then he seemed to collect 
himself once more. 

“May I ask who has seen this valuable 
proof?” he said. 

“ My brother.” 

* A chit of a boy like that! 
is his word ?”’ 

“Sir Roderick Graeme also is in posses- 
sion of the facts.” 

Fergus Kennaway started slightly. Then 
he laughed ; a low sneering laugh. 

“ Now we come to it !” he said. 
daylight is visible. 
the old love before you are on with the 
new. Now it is all clear enough.” 

“Go!” Richenda’s voice was ringing 
in its command, 
see you again.” 

For an instant Kennaway hesitated, and 
bis face showed a sullen defiance. Then 
he moved towards the door. Exactly op- 
posite Richenda he stopped. 

“ You shall do me this justice,” he said. 
“IT believed, when I asked you to marry 


What good 


me, that there was just a chance that | 
she—curse her—was dead. I acted onthat | 


chance. It has failed.” 
Without another word Fergus Kennaway 
left the room and left the house. 


the closing front door, and then she fell 
heavily, unconscious, into the nearest chair. 





A SUNDAY IN PEAKLIAND. 

I TRAVELLED the other evening—in mid- 
November—from Sheffield to Hope, in the 
heart of the Peak district. 2The new Dore 
and Chinly line gives one the chance of 
approving a fine tunnel. There were six or 


seven passengers in my carriage, including | 


an old wcman swollen with packages, It 


was instructive to see how this ancient | 


“Now 
It’s well to incriminate | 


“Go! and never let me | 


Richenda | 
stood listening until she heard the sound of | 
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person clutched her lamp, bacon, and 
groceries, while we hissed through the 
tunnel. Now and then she turned her 
wrinkled brow plaintively towards either 
window, to see if she could comfort herself 
with the sight of a star. The seven or 
eight minutes of our incarceration seemed 
to drag on to twenty. 

My other companions were also in- 
teresting. Their tawny complexions, large 
loose limbs, eccentric beards and whiskers, 
and especially their speech, declared them 
Peaklanders. This new railway line must 
be as good to them almost as an additional 
pair of lungs. The long brooding shapes 
of the fell tops and the moor edges are 
splendid to the tourist in summer,.or when 
the heather dyes them a sunny purple. 
But they are a distinct bar to free 
locomotion in the time of snow. Nowhere 
in England may a man easier come to his 
death than on these lonely plateaux. The 
wind is so fierce here, and shelter is so hard 
to find. ; 

“Ay,” said a farmer, with a grizzled 
beard that curved outwards like a fish-hook, 
‘“‘it sarves me well, this railway. It dunna 
seem like the same place! Ay, an’ it'll 
sarve thee better nor me, John.” 


The “John ” addressed was a dark young 


man, who dwelt up the Grindelford Road. 
He acquiesced promptly. The accommo- 
dating cars had taken him from his mill—or 
something of the kind—at noon, enabled 
him to see a classic football match in the 
cutlery town, do a vast deal of useful 
business between four o’clock and six, and 
get home to his supper in Derwent valley 
in ample time for pipes and malt liquor 
afterwards, and the last dregs of week-day 
gossip, in the village ale-house. 

“ But the lanes o’ nights is dark!” put 
in the old woman, with her skinny arm 
round the lamp-stand. 

It seemed as if she, at any rate, thought 
civilisation rather a bore. 

I left the train at Hope; that is to say, 
as near to Castleton as I could get by the 
rails, Hitherto the capital of Peakland 
has not had its wilds and solitudes ransacked 
by the echoes of the engine’s screechings. 
The sounds just reach the grey old town 
and its Castle keep overhead. But they 
are not strong enough to be aggressive; nor 
does the background of mountain, before 
which Castleton lies like a man at the foot 
of a Japanese screen, exaggerate and toy 
with the sounds as one would suppose, “~ 

The night was dark, and the roads were 
slimy with the famous grey mud of the 





land. I set off to walk the two miles to 
Castleton, rather enjoying than otherwise 
the prospect of the phantasmal nature of 
the landscape around me. The gloom was 
so great that even the felle were not visible. 
Only the whitish road gleamed like a moon- 
lit ribbon before me. 

But the mud beat me, It was no pleasure 
to slide about in such stuff, and the puddles 
were of a calamitous depth. 

A church spire stood up when I had 
gone half a mile, and a gentle bell chimed 
the hour. Some stumpy cottages were also 
conjecturable by the lights in their little 
windows. Passing a wall, I saw five or 
six jetty shapes set against it, with pallid 
ovals some sixty or seventy inches from the 
ground, These were villagers enjoying 
themselves in the peace of Saturday night. 
They could see no more of their surround- 
ings than I of mine, Yet there they stood, 
silent and monumental, just sufficiently 
spectral to be alarming to a stranger not 
in the secrets of local manners. 

This was the village with the cheerful 
name of Hope; and opposite the church 
spire is an inp. A man not averse to 
omens would, it seemed to me, be doing 
himself grave wrong if he abode not in so 
exhilaratingly suggestive a hamlet, 

And so I pushed the lamplit door of 
the inn, and, paying no heed to the babble 
from the smoke-room, proceeded until I 
faced the large, low-beamed kitchen of 
the disestablished manor-house—for such 
it was. Here, for a moment, confusion 
seized me. I had intruded on the privacy 
of the house. A comely girl of two or 
three-and-twenty had lately washed her 
neck and shoulders, and was now vigorously 
drying them and creating a most attractive 
skin glow. But she minded me not, and 
took my request as moderately as if it were 
only another towel. The matter had to 
be cogitated: could they or would they 
not accept me as a sleeping guest? I 
tarried for minutes while two or three of 
them—one man and two women, to be 
precise—talked it over in their palates in 
the curious local way. Sentence was at 
length passed upon me by a dark girl in 
strong contrast with the blonde washing 
one. - 

“‘ Yes, you can have a bed,” she said. 

Half an hour later, the same request 
was put by a portly gentleman who shared 
a tea of beefsteak and ham with me. He 
had, like myself, felt an insatiable desire 
for some pure air, and so he had walked 
into Peakland from the west. He could 
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return home by train, late though it was, 
but felt disinclined to do so. 

“It’s a large old house, this of yours, 
my lass,” he said paternally to the waiting 
damsel. “I’m sure you can accommodate 
me.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “ you can have 
a bed, but you'll both be in the same room. 
There’s no other.” 

But the double-bedded enterprise did 
not succeed so well. My friend thought 
he had better go home, and though I 
appreciated his company, I did not try 
to dissuade him. Experience has taught 
me that it is always safer to have one’s 
room to oneself. 

When I had smoked my cigar, in the 
midst of the village gossips, I strolled forth 
into the black air. For November it was 
very mild. ; 

The organ drifted solemn music across 
the graves towards the inn from the church. 
To the church porch therefore I groped, to 
taste what sensations the dimly-lit building 
could give me. It was not lavish in this 
respect. Still, I am glad to have thus seen 
the old edifice, with its single lamp by the 
organist’s chant-book, and the feeble glow 
of it stealing to the arches in the nave and 
eventually confounded by the vigorous 
darkness in the west. I stole in and stole 
out, and the musician heeded me not, 

Then I walked at a venture down the 
street by the inn, with thin shafts of lamp- 
light here and there from cottage windows 
across the slimy road. The noise of a 
brawling stream alone mated with the 
splash, splash of my own footsteps. Once, 
however, a bell tinkled weakly to the left. 
That was the wicket of a little general 
store, behind the counter of which a full- 
bodied dame could be seen leaning with an 
affable smile on her broad cheeks. ‘ Good 
night, missus,” said the departing customer, 
and the lady of the shop responded, ‘‘ Good 
night, William.” 

It got lighter as I left the village behind 
me. Half-a-dozen or more bonny stars 
marked the high outline of Win Hill, which 
looks down closely at Hope from its fifteen 
hundred feet of elevation. The fell was yery 
black under the influence of these November- 
night conditions, and rather awesome. 

Now, drowning the babble of the stream 
to the right, came the deep thunder of a 
train. Red lights and a shriek or two, and 
the monster dashed by towards Sheffield. 

A year ago the valley knew nothing of 
such tumults. But it has soon fallen in 
with the fashion so prevalent elsewhere. 








The little stream suddenly begets a 
cascade. It falls a score of feet in a fine 
bold incline. Its white face thus stretched 
out in the gloom has a remarkable, almost, 
indeed, an eerie effect. From afar the 
Hope church chimes ten, and I retrace my 
slippery steps to the inn. The last 
roysterers are still about its porch when 
I get there, and my blonde damsel is 
persuading them to betake themselves to 
their homes as calmly as possible, 

I am the sole guest now. The blonde 
girl instals me in the bar parlour, with my 
whisky and her conversation as additional 
comforts. She tells me that she is never 
less tired than on Saturday nights, when, 
according to all rules, she ought to be at 
her weariest. Sunday, on the contrary, 
exhausts her. Times.are when she feels at 
bedtime, after evening service at Castleton, 
as if she would like to shirk the responsi- 
bilities of a new Monday. Yet when 
Monday breaks she rises refreshed, and the 
week’s incongruities begin again. 

In town, on the first day of the week, I 
do not study theclock of amorning. Here, 
however, I was at breakfast at eight. A 
young fire at my back proved, what I had 
feared, that I had slightly dislocated local 
habits. - 

The fells were all under mist. It looked 
a somewhat unlikely day. Rain or sunshine 
might gain the ascendency, with rain as 
the more probable issue. But, rain or 
sunshine, I meant to stretch my legs through 
Peakland. Ere I returned to my arm-chair 
and the huge manorial chimney-piece of the 
Hope inn, I proposed to see much of 
Derbyshire’s fairest nook of country. 

The thick-spired church hard by yet 
again greeted my outgoing steps with a 
chime. It was nine o’clock. I followed 
my stream of the night before, looking with 
interest at the square-windowed little stone 
cottages on both hands, each a small manor 
house in itself. The Sabbath quiet possessed 
the place. For a mile I met no one except 
a shiny-faced little boy dragging a shiny- 
faced little girl in the direction of my 
village. There was an aunt in Hope, I 
judge, to be visited. The little boy 
threatened the little girl with her displeasure 
—‘“ Yer aunty ’ll give it yer ”"—whereupon 
boo-hoos arose, and the child’s legs fought 
anew against progress. There are aunts 
and aunts. I wondered about this aunt 
of Hope as I picked my way through the 
profound puddles of the road. 

My route and the River Noe ran side by 
side. The latter had decidedly an interesting 
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personality. One moment it swept round a | than it would have been could I have seen 


corner at a rush, showing radiant pebbles 
beneath it; a little later and it ambled 
majestically between tall black banks hung 
with brambles and fringed with trees, and 
tried to look as Stygian and important as if 
it had a dreadful history of its own, But 
it never succeeded in deceiving me. I read 
all its moods as if it were a child, and 
enjoyed them as one enjoys the fickleness 
and innocence of a four-year-old. 

As a companion to the stream, I had to 
put up also with the stark new railway line, 
its bridges and freshly piled embankments. 
This was distressing, and yet it grew more 
and more endurable as the day progressed, 
and the olive and brown roots of the fells 
enlarged from out of the mist and showed 
me something of their summits. I could 
see long, mysterious dimples in their sides 
—“ cloughs,” to give them their Peakland 
name—with about one farmhouse to the 
mouth of each dimple, and a little tangle of 
holly-trees and scrub pressing the brook 
which invariably tumbled from the clough 
into the Noe. The fell sides were still 
merrily aglow with the yellow and russet 
bracken. I thought for sure that I was in 
for some gay spectacles anon. 

But November fought hard for its own 
weather. Once overhead I had blue sky, 
and a weak beam of positive.sunshine broke 
upon a patch of hill. But it did not last. 
It was doomed even while it tried to linger. 
I could see the mist surging up from the 
west, and whereas one minute Kinder Scout 
contrived—with an effort indeed—to lift a 
fine pinnacle of its great mass high over the 
pale-brownish vapour, the next it was 
gone, and the whole of the valley was 
expunged save its lowest depths. 

I reached Edale contemporaneously with 
the starting of its church bell, and the 
atrival of a train from Manchester. How 
happy may the denizens of this depressing 
city consider themselves, that they can thus 
in a couple of dozen or score of minutes run 
from its obscure slums to these fine haunts 
of Nature! From their appearance and loud 
hearty chatter, some of the travellers this 
Sunday morning had done just this thing. 

‘They will be surprised !” said a merry- 
faced girl to a lusty youth, who had met 
her at the station. 

Had the day been more settled, I would 
have tarried here and entered the church 
with the rest. The old chapel has gone; a 
brand-new spired concern reigns in its stead. 
This somewhat lessened my enthusiasm 
about Fdale, even as the mist kept it lower 





Kinder Scout and Mam Tor. 

For one minute I paused by the ‘‘ Church 
Inn,” kept by John Burdikin, and listened 
to the bell. The yew-trees here backed 
the testimony of the house’s architecture in 
witness of its age. Centuries ago, the folks 
who came to Edale chapel used the inn as 
liberally and methodically as they used the 
chapel. They discussed the week’s doings 
here, after listening more or less to the 
sermon there; and, having refreshed 
their souls there, they here ministered to 
their bodies. In the Lake District there 
are several of these Church Houses (or inns) 
which get even nearer to the church gates 
than the parsonages themselves, 

I warrant Mr. John Burdikin—whose coun- 
tenance showed at a window—would like 
these ancient times to recur. Not a person 
seemed disposed to patronise him to-day. 
The one individual who passed his house 
while I waited was a decorous dame with a 
chestnutty face, dressed all in black. She 
gathered her skirts high in her hands as 
she left the inn on one side, and her large 
boots creaked protestingly. 

Edale valley was now just a long green 
sprawl, hugged every way by the grey mist. 
It seemed pretty safe to expect a drenching 
in the enterprise before me. This was 
nothing less than an ascent of six or seven 
hundred feet into the core of the vapour, 
whence I hoped to be allowed to descend, 
sodden rather than soaked, into the Chapel- 
en-le-Frith high-road to Castleton. I 
would dearly have liked to see something 
definite of Mam Tor, by whose col I was to 
make my passage. But I had to take him 
all on faith. From Barber Booth, a 
ramshackle little hamlet a mile west of 
Edale, I saw my road climb abruptly into 
the fog the other side of the stream and 
disappear, like a tall ladder thrust up into 
a cloud. 

Heathery moorland, steaming cattle, rusty 


railings strung with rain-drops, and the mist- | 


hugged mountain ; these were my surround- 
ings until I zigzagged to the narrow cutting 
in Mam Tor which parts the Edale valley 
from that of the Chapel road. A vigorous 
breeze blew in my face, and told me I might 
now hope to taste another quality of the 
weather. 

And so I turned on Mam Nick, saluted 
the fog-embraced landscape I was leaving, 
aud broke by a wind-shattered coppice 
towards the white high-road beneath me. 
Save for the plantation by my side, this 
view held no trees. There were bare brown 
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fell tops enough, with their slopes coldly 


divided into fields. A stolid sky canopied 
the stolid and far from jocund scene. 

But what is this sign-post alongside the 
high-road, a few hundred yards only from 
Mam Nick? What should it be, rather, if 
noc the finger-post to the famous Blue John 
Mine, whose spar is one of the loveliest pro- 
ducts of old mother Earth? There is a 
description of it on the board. Of course 
it is lauded as the finest show in Derby- 
shire. It is, moreover, “ easy, clean, safe of 
access ’—no trivial feather in the cap of its 
attractions when one thinks of the sorry 
plight one has been reduced to elsewhere in 
burrowing into underground recesses. 

Of course, however, Blue John is under 
lock and key to-day. I tender the cavern 
my respects, and hurry on beneath the 
black amphithgatrical summit of Mam Tor 
to Castleton. Mam Tor has another name: 
the Shivering Mountain. The shale of 
which he mainly consists is very susceptible 
to wintry influences. Frost and snow dis- 
integrate him sadly. He trembles and 
breaks. This constant weathering keeps 
him in a picturesque state of assured pre- 
cipitousness on his eastern side. 

The road descends sharply, I pass three 
little girls returning from church to the 
farmhouse under Mam Tor. I pass also 
another advertisement board, which directs 
me to the Grand Speedwell Mine, “ whose 
bottomless depths are unfathomable,” and 
am soon in the precincts of Castleton, The 
hoar Castle keep up above broods cata- 
clysmically over the collection of roofs and 
the one grey church tower. 

The town is pervaded by silence and the 
rich perfume of roast meats. I have, in 
fact, hit the Sunday dinner hour plump in 
its midst. What shall I do? Would it 
not, I ask myself, be kinder to give the 
landlady of the inn I select another quarter 
of an hour or so—for her pudding’s sake— 
ere demanding a meal of her? The question 
seems a reasonable one. 

I answer it by turning off to the right by 
the side of a pellucid, impetuous little brook 
which comes from the heart of the moun- 
tains, here closely impendent. There are 
small houses all the way to the very mouth 
of the Peak Cavern, towhich I am approach- 
ing. One of them lives on a magical well, 
and a board reminding the visitor that this 
is the way to it; “ Only one penny.” Several 
have their windows secularly stuffed with 
trifles in spar, alabaster, and what not, pre- 
sents from Castleton and so forth. The 
brook sings shrilly amid them all, and the 
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its rocky river perch some three hundred 
feet above. 

A serene-faced old woman, “ framed in 
white hair,” peers forth at me from her little 
wooden cottage in one place; she has some- 
thing on a fork at the moment, and she 
holds it in suspense while her vision takes 
stock of me. But I do not mind such 
harmless inspection, especially as the road- 
way is quite clear of souls, and I can, un- 
impeded, make for the black gaping mouth 
of the Peak Cavern. Here I sit at my ease 
and look at the smoke-grimed dome over me, 
the curious intruding rope works which 
occupy all the solemn vestibule to the 
caverns ; the sing-song little brook, just 
deep enough to drown a kitten, which 
breaks from the cavern precincts below ; 
the ivy-draped perpendicular limestone wall 
of rock which focusses the cavern, with the 
Castle on its top; and the grey jumble of 
Castleton beyond. 

It is very peaceful and pleasant, and I 
smoke a cigarette while I rest. But I have 
been injudicious in my choice of a seat. 
This is proclaimed by my sudden downfall. 
The chain between two posts, selected 
because I love to swing my legs, snaps 
without warning. I have just a chance of 
rolling down into the brook and presenting 
a spectacle to shock any landlady properly 
clothed with Sabbath sentiments. I am 
more than thankful that I am saved from 
the dilemma such a predicament would have 
placed me in. 

As for the murky depths of the cavern, I 
care nothing about them. I have seen so 
many of these holes, from that of Adelsberg 
downwards, Besides, it is, of course, shut 
like the others. 

Thence to dinner. I am _ welcomed 
warmly, as I quite expected to be, having 
timed my apparition to the most genial 
minute in the daytime of a human being. 
My landlady talks about crops, and trade, 
and beasts as effusively as if both of us were 
interested in nothing else. And she leaps 
at another subject, which I suggest to her, 
with an alacrity that could hardly be 
expected of her a few hours later. 

The subject is this. A certain metro- 
politan paper of enterprise not long ago 
conceived the idea of publishing the por- 
traits of the most beautiful barmaids in the 
land, and giving these damsels a watch and 
chain apiece and the precious “ testamur” 
of an advertisement. Now it happened 
that this Castleton hotel contained a beau- 
tiful barmaid. Her portrait duly appeared 
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—and really it was tolerably engaging—she 
received her watch, saw her name in print, 
| and was for weeks the cynosure of gadding 
and eager’ eyes. 

‘“* Where,” I asked my landlady, “is this 
pretty girl of yours?” 

The dame put her hands in her sides, and 
a diverting expression occupied her face. 

“I was sorry to lose her,” she said, 
“ but she had to go.” 

“ Why?” I demanded. 

“She got so high, It lifted her out 
of herself. It did her no good, that Lon- 
don picture of her, I assure you.” 

“So she is gone? But tell me”—and 
I awaited her answer with real interest— 
“‘ was she as pretty as the paper represented 
her ?” 

The lady’s lips pursed. She had her- 
self been not. unprepossessing once upon 
a time. 

“ Pretty!” quoth she. “ Well, now, I 
} never thought so. She hadn’t exactly an 
ill-looking face, but she had no size, She 
was quite a small person, you understand!” 

Now, my landlady was a large person. 

I took this reply with me to my dinner, 
which was ready. I digested it while I 
ate my landlady’s stewed rabbit, turnips, 
} and excellent cheese; and I came to the 
conclusion that the late Anna of Castle- 
ton could not but have been beautiful. 
Alas, though, that she should have grown 
“high” under the conviction thus coarsely 
driven home to her!.. And now she serves, 
I presume, somewhere else where her cre- 
dential is by no means so potent on her 
or her employer’s behalf. 

Towards three o’clock, I- started afresh 
from Castleton, and climbed up Cave Dale 
on to the moors at the back of the town. 
A charming little glen indeed is Cave Dale, 
with the limestone cliffs pressing it narrowly 
on either hand, and a soaring slope of turf 
between them. 

But it was longer than I thought. When 
I broke on to the high ground, I must 
have been eight hundred feet or more above 
Castleton. It was clear weather here, and 
the view of the broad expanse of bleak 
fells, with Kinder Scout, Abney Moor, and 
other supreme elevations showing palely 
| in the waning light—the view was not 
enlivening. 

I had clambered into the west. The sun 
was setting right in my face, though with 
a murk of officious clouds before it, Ali 
was deathly still, not a breath of wind 
blew, and I saw no living thing in the 

comprehensive extent of my landscape. 





It seemed to me that I might, be belated 
on this moor, since I had no intention 
of returning as I had come to it. I there- 
fore took my bearings scrupulously, and 
struck for the road through the Winnats. 
I passed a chilly, naked farmhouse—at this 
height—then a second, and then I trod 
into the road which has acquired a certain 
fame for its grandeur. 

Perhaps the Winnats pass is over-praised. 
I know not, and care not, All I know 
is, that on this quiet Sunday evening it 
pleased me, with its bossy limestone pin- 
nacles and its green sward between the 
various overhanging heights. There were 
crimson dashes in the sky above the pass, 
and this enhanced its grace. They say 
that when there is a storm from the south- 
west here, you have to fight for your passaze 
up the pass. It is extremely probable. I 
have ere this had to strive not incon- 
siderably to move along Cheapside in the 
teeth of the wind. 

After this little adventure, I took tea 
at my Castleton hotel like any old 
woman. Then I smoked and toyed with 
the three hotel cats, who seemed to like 
my society—and my cream-jug’s—and read 
until the church bell near tinkled like 
the cracked thing it is. 

Then to church I groped in the darkness, 
No lamp aided us worshippers, and there 
was no moon. There was much giggling 
from the natives in this approach to the 
church. I found myself in a high pew, 
with four young women who continued 
their giggling by my side. 

Though not exactly reverend outside, 
this Castleton church is certainly a venerable 
building. I sat in its nave—it has no 
aisles—looking at as fine a Norman chancel 
arch as any in the country. It is small and 
white, and its Vicar—like so many other 
Vicars—gave us a moderate sermon with a 
bad delivery. I grieve to say my thoughts 
wandered during the sermon. My neighbours 
cracked nuts, and whispered, and giggled on. 
They also set their feet against the back of 
the pew in front of them in a way that 
displayed their ankles bountifully. Fie 
upon Castleton manners, methought ! 

There is a tablet on the wall which 
taught me as much as the sermon, It is to 
Micah Hall, who died in 1804, and styles 
himself —or some one else does it— 
“gentleman ”. and “attorney at law.” His 
epitaph declares him to have been a sage : 


What I was you know not; 

What I am you know not ; 

Where I have gone you know not. 
Farewell ! 
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He has it in the Latin, but I guarantee my 
translation. 

After the service I nearly broke my neck 
in stumbling into the roadway. Others, I 
imagine, nearly broke their necks ; perhaps 
one or two actually did it. 

Then I slid through the mud on my 
homeward —that is my Hopeward—way, 
and reached the inn just as the church 
clock chimed the half-hour. There was 
the usual row of solemn natives with their 
backs to the outer inn wall, this time 
betrayed, however, by the fiery glow of 
cigars in their mouths. I suppose they are 
the recognised illuminants of the place on 
Sunday evenings. 





LIL; AND THE OTHERS. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 

A cat was the cause of it all; a fact 
which Lil insisted was most peculiar, as 
she had always held the feline species in 
especial abhorrence. 

The three girls, Lilias Maynard, Prue 
Palsgrave, and Mary Baldwin, kept house 
together, and a very pleasant home it was. 
The house belonged to Prue, who was the 
possessor of a handsome income, and her 
liberality enabled the other girls to live in 
a style to which they could otherwise have 
had no pretension. Both depended upon 
their own exertions: Mary as a teacher in 
the High School, Lil as a shorthand writer 
in a railway office. Prue was considerably 
older than her companions, who admired 
her for her extensive experience of life. 

Prue, a woman of speculative and theo- 
retical tendencies, was honestly devoted to 
Lil, and excessively jealous of any inter- 
ference with her own influence. Lil, her- 
self, was an impulsive young person, 
thirsting for everything that was sweetest 
in life, and feeling quite able to encounter 
Fate unassisted. She wanted her own 
delights and those of others; it came 
natural to her to grasp every rapture that 
earth possessed, and to absorb every variety 
of enchantment. The pretty, attractive 
girl had a passion for distinction ; she felt 
that she ought to have been born a great 
poet, or artist, or musician, and considered 
that in denying her the attributes of genius, 
Nature had treated her unkindly. Prue’s 
admiration flattered her vanity, and increased 
her own exalted estimation of her powers. 
Miss Maynard never quite understood how 
it was that she had developed into an “ up- 
to-date” young woman, an oracle among 
her own set. 





factors had contributed to that effect — | 


these were Prue and Brian Alison. 


Prue was a tall, pale woman, with dark | 
eyes that could flash and gleam. A sort of ; 


fervid eloquence and many genial arts of 
ingratiation rendered her interesting. It 
was understood among the girls that Prue 
had suffered “‘a disappointment,” and had 
been the innocent victim of the cruel 
inconstancy of man, Miss Palsgrave made 
capital out of her sorrows, at which she 
hinted darkly, being far too clever to 


express clearly in words what could so | 


much better be left to the imagination. A 
sigh of dolorous reminiscence marked pensive 
disapprobation, or hinted at aspiration or 
grievance. When courtship or marriage 
were alluded to, Prue looked sadly doubtful, 
and the girls insensibly imbibed vehement 
suspicions of the opposite sex. 

Brian Alison, with his mother and younger 
brother Frank, were the next-door neigh- 
bours. Mrs. Alison entertained rigorous 
views ; she considered that three young 
women living together, and enjoying them- 
selves in freedom, were flying in the face 
of Providence. The three were steady as 
old Time, but they took a mischievous 
delight in shocking the old lady’s prejudices. 
Mrs. Alison indemnified herself by enlarging 
to her sons upon the enormities committed 


by the girls; tirades to which Frank | 


listened with amusement, and Brian with 
ill-concealed exasperation. 

At one time Lil and Brian had been 
very good friends; perhaps they had even 
approached a closer and sweeter tie. Now 
they seemed to be antagonists who regarded 
each other with keenest interest, each 


having the power of wounding and humiliat- | 
Mary Baldwin, who was | 
disposed to make humorous comments upon | 


ing the other. 


the faults and foibles of others, wondered 
if Prue, in her persistent efforts to widen 


the breach, could be actuated by malice; | 


in reality, Prue was inspired by motives 
of the purest affection. 
place to save her friend from the wreckage 
which her own hopes had sustained? Mrs. 


Alison was devoted to her eldest son, and | 
honestly desired to secure his happiness | 


in the way her own imperious will had 
planned; she ardently seconded Miss 
Palsgrave’s efforts to keep the young people 
apart. 

Lil was a tender-hearted, wilful creature, 
swayed by sudden gusts of temper and 
feeling, subject to paroxysms of sentiment 
or enthusiasm, to silent, deep suppressions 


In reality two important | of feeling, one mood following another so 


Was it not her | 
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rapidly that it was difficult to know the 
real girl, With the sprightliness of high 
hopes and the perversity of youth, fighting 
among instincts and sensations which she 
searcely understood, Lil neither realised 
nor appreciated the charm of Brian Alison’s 
friendship until she had lost it. She 
fancied that it was due to her self-respect 
to show the young man how little value 
she attached to his attentions; she became 
provoking, defiant, capricious, treating him 
with a gay and tolerant indifference. 

About the same time Brian began to 
cherish a conviction that his mother’s views 
concerning the modern girl might be 
correct. When Prue met him walking 
with Marion Howard, who had been spend- 
ing the evening with his mother, her lively 
imagination instantly fashioned a harrowing 
tale of deception and inconstancy. Lil 
listened with apparent coolness to the 
recital, which seemed so incredible in its 
inappropriateness as to fill her with in- 
dignant astonishment. Her pretty lips 
grew mutinous as a shock of angry feeling 
brought the blood to her face, but she 
remarked carelessly that that was exactly 
what she had expected ; a sweet girl, with- 
out strongly marked individuality, would 
suit Brian Alison’s ideal. 

** Nonsense! I don’t believe a word of 
it,” Mary observed sensibly. ‘‘ Marion and 
Brian Alison have never even been friends.” 

Lil’s pride was up in arms; all the 
humiliations involved came gleaming across 
her mind at intervals. She was quite brilliant 
that night, and when the Alison brothers 
happened to drop in, she ventilated her 
most advanced opinions with a gay temerity 
that took away the young men’s breath. 
A high superiority of experience was in her 
look, If her heart smarted and stung in 
her breast, no one should ever know it. 
Prue, also, proclaimed her sentiments with 
resentful severity. 

To Mr. Alison the inference was not 
agreeable. He hesitated between the pos- 
sibility of honest speech and the cowardice 
of silence. 

“ Then, according to your view, men and 
women are in open antagonism?” em- 
phasizing the question by the urgency of 
his eyes. 

“Tt is all nonsense,” protested Mary, but 
Prue and Lil waxed so eloquent in defence 
of their sex, Brian was so deeply offended 
by the manifest discourtesy, Frank was 
so exceedingly diverted by the discussion, 
they all became so heated and confused that 
no one heeded the warning of common sense. 





After that, Brian Alison’s attentions to 
Marion became more apparent, or it might 
be that her efforts to attract him were more 
apparent. During this period of forlornness 
and disorganisation Lil registered a vow of 
perpetual celibacy. That sense of perplexity 
and falsehood, which is the most sickening 
of all sensations, rendered her denunciations 
of the opposite sex bitter and vehement. 
The future seemed so misty, and her own 
heart so languid, that she grasped eagerly 
at the first excitement that offered itself. 
Where her feelings were touched she had a 
certain fervour and sensibility that gave 
her eloquence. Her companions listened, 
charmed by her tirades, and a definite 
conviction shaped itself in their minds that 
a great future lay before her. This display 
of uncompromising rhetoric attracted at- 
tention ; Lil began to shine in the girls’ 
clubs. The first taste of applause gave 
extraordinary impulse to her convictions, 
and to the sting of wounded pride with 
which they were interwoven, Already in 
imagination she held forth before vast 
assemblies, and heard her own voice de- 
nouncing Man with a force that nothing 
could resist. 

“You have taken to that style of litera- 
ture.” Mary pointed to a pile of books 
lying on the table before her friend. 
‘‘This is what is termed ‘fin du siécle,’ 
which simply means a double concentration 


of nastiness.” 


“TI don’t pretend to like it,” Lil explained 
eagerly. ‘Sometimes it is horribly re- 
volting; but in my position it seems 
necessary that I should understand all these 
questions of the day.” 

‘Imagine any one who can walk on a 
clean pathway choosing to wade through 
mud. Ugh!” 

Prue was ready to work with the wisdom 
of the serpent, and the meekness of a dove. 
She looked very important and full of her 
mission. 

“Lil will be one of the women of her 
generation,” she congratulated herself, with 
a sigh bracketted between two smiles. 
‘‘There is nothing I despise so much as 
spying and eavesdropping, but I have not 
hesitated to sacrifice my own inclinations on 
her behalf. I may claim the credit of having 
saved her from marriage with a man who is 
incapable of appreciating her rare qualities.” 

No furtive or painful doubt occasioned 
even a momentary tremor of conscience. 

“Tam not so sure about that,” Mary 
Baldwin responded, with a slightly ironical 
smile of adverse criticism. 
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' Prue’s face feli abruptly into shades of 
disapproval and impatience, as holding out 
a prohibitory hand she spoke with in- 
dignant inflection. 

‘Lil is the creature dearest to me in all 
the world ; I would do anything for her.” 

“Except allow her to be happy in a 
natural way.” 

Miss Palsgrave concluded that she had 
never really been very fond of Mary, and 
now she downright disliked her. 

Prue’s ambition was to see her friend a 
leader among women. The idea hovered 
in her mind as an enticing possibility that 
Lil might actually become famous. Under 
the influence of these indefinite pleasures 
of the imagination, Prue’s thoughts leaped 
forward to meet the future, and then 
paused, not from any indecision, but 
because attractive ideas, far too numerous 
to grasp, floated past. Miss Pualsgrave was 
effusively affectionate to the heroine of her 
fancy, but the young girl did not receive 
these demonstrations with the fervour due 
to a friend who displayed so beneficent an 
interest. : 

It happened that Mary Baldwin had 
been away on her vacations. The train 
having been delayed, she arrived at home 
later than she had expected. The three 
girls sat chattering over the supper-table 
until it was very late. A cat, deserted by 
its protectors, who had gone out of town for 
the summer, and not finding the charity of 
an unfeeling world to its taste, had resolved 
to establish itself in comfortable quarters 
beneath Prue’s hospitable roof; this not 
unnatural desire had been strenuously re- 
sisted, as the occupants of the cottage all 
disliked cats. At the present juncture, this 
dejected animal had established itself upon 
a small shed just below the dining-room 
window. Hearing the sounds of festivity 
within, it gave expression to its outraged 
feelings by clawing wildly at the wooden 
blinds that rattled at its touch. 

Mrs, Alison was a light sleeper. She was 
awakened by the rattling of blinds; she 
fancied that she heard the shivering of 
glass; her imagination promptly supplied 
all the adjuncts of the situation, Burglars 
were certainly breaking into the next house. 
The old lady paused to assure herself that 
she could never conscientiously approve of 
those girls, still she could not allow defence- 
less creatures to be murdered in their beds 
for want of a word of warning. Brian must 
immediately telephone to the police, but she 
should herself hold all the threads of the 
situation in her own hands. She had no 





desire to see her staid, sensible son be- 
witched again just as he was recovering 
from that momentary infatuation. 

Like many another, Mrs. Alison expe- 
rienced a wide diversity between theory and 
practice. She awakened Brian, informing 
him of the danger with which their neigh- 
bours were threatened. She had made no 
allowance for the young man’s impetuosity. 
Before his mother could explain how she 
meant to initiate the cautious preliminaries, 
he had telephoned, dressed, and was in 
close conference with two policemen and a 
sergeant who had arrived in answer to his 
summons. There had recently been several 
burglaries in that quarter of the city, and 
as the perpetrators of the crime had not 
been discovered, the newspapers had been 
loud in their denunciations of the in- 
efficiency of the police, A plan of attack 
was quickly concerted. Brian was to ring 
Miss Palsgrave’s front-door bell, in order 
to startle the thieves, who, it was supposed, 
would promptly strive to escape by the back 
premises, where the policemen would be 
stationed to catch them as they came out 
from the house. 

The night was sultry. As Prue was 
about to retire she was tempted out on to her 
back gallery. She fancied that she heard 
stealthy footsteps, cautious whispers ; surely 
she could not be mistaken? Dark forms 
seemed to be creeping through the Alisons’ 
yard. Then a vivid flash from a dark 
lantern betrayed the fact that one man was 
actually scaling the fence, while his com- 
panions were preparing to follow. A suc- 
cession of appalling shrieks cleft the night 
air as Miss Palsgrave realised the terror of 
the situation. Mrs. Alison, an interested 
spectator, was stationed on her back gallery. 
If these girls had slighted Brian, he was 
ready to throw coals of fire upon their 
heads. 

‘** Pray don’t be alarmed, Miss Palsgrave, 
my son is here to protect you ; calm your- 
self,” with a growing insistence in her 
voice, as surprise at Prue’s energetic outcry 
gradually developed into consternation. “ It 
is only the police—I thought these emanci- 
pated women were supposed to have more 
courage than men. Dear Miss Palsgrave, 
let me beg of you to control yourself. Oh,” 
losing temper and patience, ‘‘oh, for good- 
ness’ sake, be quiet !” 

“Prue, be still, and let us hear what all 
this commotion is about,” pleaded Mary 
Baldwin, as a loud ring of the bell echoed 
through the house. 

Poor Prue had no longer power to control 
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her tingling nerves; a series of hysterical 
cries broke from her lips, frightening Mrs. 
Alison more than the advent of the expected 
burglars, and exasperating the police, who 
were bent upon achieving glory by a clever 
capture. The quiet street was aroused by 
the noise, windows were thrown open, drowsy 
voices were heard demanding explanations. 

“ Prue, if you won’t be reasonable I shall 
have to shake you, or throw cold water over 
you to bring you to. your senses.” Mary, 
grim and resolute, towered over her friend. 
“See, here I have the pitcher ready.” 

It was Lil who answered Brian Alison’s 
summons. 

“ Burglars,” he began excitedly, then 
hesitated and faltered, as his heart leapt up 
into excited throbbing. Lil was startled 
and confused ; she had lost her fictitious air 
of dominance and energy. She could not 
speak, but silently held out her hands to 
her old friend; the mute, spontaneous 
gesture of appeal touched the young man, 
who had been disposed to stand upon his 
dignity ; a new light, opening out a perfect 
heaven of hope and blessedness, dawned 
upon his intelligence, and flashed in a smile 
over his face ; he grasped both the little 
shaking hands in his. 

“Tam come to take care of you.” His 
voice brought an element of softness and 
comfort to the girl. 

“TI thought you did not care—I was so 
miserable—I wanted you so.” 

Here the dialogue became exceedingly 
inarticulate. Lil’s pride broke down, Her 
soul was awake, quivering with conscious- 
ness ; womanhood had come with a purity 
and beauty beyond any possibility of girl- 
hood. With question and answer of sweet 
reconciliation, those were blissful moments 
in the dimly lighted hall. It is difficult to 
tell how long this joyful epoch might have 
lasted, had not the intrusion of Mary 
Baldwin and the three policemen brought 
it to an abrupt termination. 

“Have they passed this way, sir? We 
have found no trace of them. What shall 
we do next?” The gallant defenders of the 
peace still panted to attain distinction. 

“ Have you found the robbers?” inquired 
Mary anxiously. 

The lovers, doubtful and confused, stood 
far apart, Lil's eyes were enlarged by the 
moisture shinivg in them, Brian was radiant 
with the dazzle and flash of triumph. Mary, 
who understood the silent language of the 
soul, smiled as she interposed between the 
astonished strangers and her friends. 

‘You never heard poor Prue’s hysterics, 





and you both have forgotten about catching 
the burglar,” she said in her friendly Scotch 
voice. ‘ Perhaps, after all, it was the best 
thing you could do.” 
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MrvE is not a popular calling, and those 
who practise it can hardly be expected to 
see the best side of human nature. And 
yet, hardened as we are supposed to be, 
I must own to having been not a little 
impressed by the effect the late festive 
season had on the small group of dwellings 
where my unwelcome appearances are 
periodically made. 

It would be hard to imagine greater 
poverty and destitution of all the common 
comforts of life than is the daily lot of the 
tenants who throng my court. Two rows 
of tall houses, where each room is crowded 
with inhabitants, are divided from each 
other by a narrow flagged alley where the 
children play and the costers’ carts are 
crowded together when work is over. 

For most of the tenants belong to the 
class of which Mr. Chevalier has constituted 
himself the sentimental Laureate, and the 
rest are Covent Garden porters, flower-girls, 
cobblers, and scavengers. A few of the 
women sew at Government work; some 
of the girls are dancers; and very many are 
out of work, and spend their days in 
looking for it hopefully. 

I was warned at starting that the people 
in Crew’s Court were a rough lot, and a 
certain rosy, smiling maker of sweet-stuffs, 
who rented one room and sub-let it to two 
other tenants, was pointed out to me as 
“the lady who knew how to settle the 
rent collectors.” Even the policeman on 
duty in the Lane gave me a kindly warning 
the first day I turned in under the low- 
browed entry with a public-house on each 
side, and told me that the last man had 
nearly lost his eyesight from the furious 
attack of a defaulting tenant. But even 
then, without much ground on which to 
build it, I had a fixed belief that amongst 
such forlorn beings as these, there was more 
good than evil to be found if one but knew 
the way to get at it. I knew that, although 
in entering these miserable homes, where 
the very poor were huddled together so 
comfortlessly, I could hope for no welcome, 
yet that, as representing the landlord, I 
had a powerful hold upon them which 
might, in kindly hands, be used for good. 

For, incredible as it must, seem, the 
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tenants cling to their tenements with a 
tenacity which shows how increasingly 
hard it is for the very poor to get low- 
priced rooms in a central part of London. 
Fou), dirty, and grimy as the Court was, I 
have known women’ sob“and cry as they 
begged to be allowed to take a room in it. 
Once there, there were few points they 
would not yield, and no promise they 
would not make, for the sake of being 
permitted to stop. They haye been known 
to give up drink; to have their children 
baptised; to join the savings bank; to turn 
over all manner of new leaves, morally and 
physically ; just in order to stop in the 
wretched room that is near their work and 
suited to their means. 

And there is something almost heroic in 
the efforts they will make to have the rent 
ready for me. Not once or thrice, but 
many and many a time have I entered an 
attic with sloping walls and low roof—like 
the abode of Hogarth’s “ distrest poet ”— 
and found it neat and clean, and quite 
bare; the young mother striving to still 
the children’s hungry cries, the cupboard 
empty, the children’s boots pawned—but 
the rent-book and the weekly half-crown 
ready for me on the table. 

“The children begged hard that I would 
spend the odd coppers on some breakfast 
for them, sir, but I daren’t run the risk of 
losing my little ’ome, So take it, sjr, do, 
and maybe Bill might get a job toad, and 
I- could give a trifle towards the back rent 
next week.” 

tI have found another room so full of 
fevers baskets that I have scarce seen 
the heads of the man and his wife and son 
over the great heap. They cannot stop in 
their busy plaiting and twisting even to 
look up, but telme they got an order last 
evening, and have sat up all night to 
complete it. -Will I wait till the man has 
taken his work round to the Market and 
he will hand me over every penny, “ he 
will, faithful, though we haven't a crust in 
the house ;” and it is my hard duty to take 
it, without looking at the wan face of the 
woman or thq bitter misery of the man, 
for had it no* been forthcoming they must 
have been turned out, and one of the eight- 
and-twenty applicants would have succeeded 
to the room with the blackened ceiling, the 
broken floor, and the rag-stuffed window. 
But when I returned to claim the hard- 
earned shillings, I was cheered to find the 
mournful trio sitting among their shavings 
and thoroughly enjoying some cocoa and 
cake, hastily fetched from an eating-house 





in the Lane by the woman in the next room 
—my most depraved and _ troublesome 
tenant—who informed me shrilly that she 
thought that a better way of spending nine- 
pence than paying off her own back rent. 

Charity, forbearance, and a wonderful 
power of making the best of it are 
the striking characteristics of these poor 
creatures. It is a truism to say that the 
very poor are often heroic in their kindness 
to each other, but few people realise the 
sufferings which such close neighbourhood 
entails on the weak and the sensitive. A 
drunken tenant above, a howling baby 
below, a horrible smell all over the house, 
the continual failure of any water supply, 
the vermin in summer, and the piercing 
cold and mud of winter are all taken 
bravely, or put aside with “We must take 
it as it comes—mustn’t we, sir? It don’t 
do to be too particular, do it?” And the 
patience and good-humour with which the 
children are almost invariably treated is 
truly a thing to wonder at. 

There are dirty rooms where a four-post 
bedstead, bereft of all mattresses and bed- 
clothes, is absolutely the sole article of 
furniture. And in such rooms I have 
known a widowed charwoman lock up 
her two young children, with. two pieces 
of stale bread for the long working day 
when she was out. 4 

“They learns bad words if I leaves 
them to play in the court with them low 
children,” she says augustly, when I gently 
remonstrate with her for this habit. 

And there are rooms where the only 
seats are over-turned baskets, and a family 
of six have to manage as best they can 
with two small iron bedsteads. . Du he larger 
number of the rooms have some Y atiompte 
at ornament. The apple of a housekeeper’s 
eye in this ] is her collection of glass 
and china, generally cracked, and always 
hideous, wnich she keeps crowded danger- 
ously together on the only clear space in 
the whole room—the top of the chest of 
drawers. It seems a sort of fetish, useless 
and dreadfully in the way; but one of my 
tenants, whose fiery-tempered, drunken 
husband had beaten and maimed and 
cruelly ill-used her in every way, clung to 
him with pathetic devotion, and slaved at 
hawking vegetables to maintain him, till the 
day when he came home and “ batthered ” 
all the glass and china with a thick stick. 
She quietly put on her big shaw! and black 
‘bonnet, turned her apron inside out, and 
walked down the court, only stopping to 
kiss the blind baby, who was every one’s 
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pet. Neither her husband nor I have seen 


{ her since, but the matrons of the Court 


“‘admire her spirit,” and taunt her dejected 
relict, now doomed to sell groundsel in bare 
feet, “because he could not keep his hands 
off a lady's good crockery.” 

I have charge of another Court in the 
City—a queer old corner wedged in amongst 
great warehouses close by London Wall, 
and the thoroughly pampered condition of 
my tenants there at Christmas time made 
me hope that, in some way, good luck 
had brightened Crew’s Court also. In Blue 
Anchor Yard, the lucky tenants had more 
loads of coal, warm blankets, and Christmas 
bounties from the City churches and City 
charities, than they could possibly use them- 
selves; but no assistance from without 
came to gladden the poor inhabitants of 
my Drury Lane court, 

The thought of those eighty cheerless 
rooms came between me and my own Christ- 
mas enjoyments, and, feeling sure after 
months of kindly intercourse that I would 
not be ill received, I ventured on visiting 
my poor friends in the course of the even- 
ing, un-bidden and expected though I was. 

Amongst all the poor little homes so pre- 
cariously held, and so sparsely furnished, 
there were not more than t¥tee where decora- 
tion, festivity, and rejoicing of some sort did 
not change the aspect of the sordid scene, 
and touch the heart with the deep pathos 
of such merry-making. In the window of 
one woman whose husband was dead, and 
whose boys kept the house by making 
toy grates and saucepans, a Christmas-tree 
was being lit to the boundless joy of the 
children who watched from other windows 
in the -vurt. It looked very gay and 
glittering, and at that distance presented 
as brave an appearance as many a costly 
one for the children of the rich ; but 
when at the eager invitation of the cripple 
boy I went up to see it nearer, I 
found that the pink muslin bags of sweets, 
the tinsel toys and tin stars, could not have 
cost a shilling at the very outside. But to 
see that widow’s children clap their hands, 
and to hear their shrill delight, was well 
worth my long walk in the mist and rain. 
That room, like all the others, was elabo- 
rately adorned with festoons of coloured 
paper made in links, and the long chains 
radiated from a tin star in the centre of the 
ceiling. Some “Christmas,” as they all call 
the holly, was stuck in the picture-frames, 
and even over the rows of funeral cards 
which are the proudest boast of a Drury 
Lane mantelpiece. They had all had pork 


“=> 





and plum-pudding, and there was to be 
“caike” for tea, and the fact that the 
soldier brother was lying hopelessly drunk 
in a corner in no wise detracted from the 
mirth of the great occasion. I had to drink 
some tea and taste some cake—when I see 
the viands these people subsist on, inferior 
in every respect and vilely cooked, I always 
wonder that the children nurtured on such 
fare ever grow into men and women—and 
we parted with “Merry Christmas and 
many of them” echoing as gaily down the 
rotten, ricketty staircase as if life was all 
bliss to these half-starved folk. 

How should I find the lonely old Bridget 
from Cork who “lived her lone” just 
below, I wondered, as I rapped at her door 
and heard a crooning noise. A good fire— 
made of a Covent Garden orange-box—lit 


her room and hid its dirt; a neighbour's | 


child had festooned her room with yellow 
and blue paper; a short clay pipe and a 
twist of tobacco lay handy on the broken 
chair ; a gaudy Christmas card from a grand- 
daughter i in service decked the mantelpiece, 
flanked by a bottle of porter; and Biddy 
sat on a basket rocking the baby who spent 
its days shut up in the empty room below, 
and telling an older child some rambling 


tale about how they hunted the wren “ on” 


Chrisamas Day—old Chrisamas Day—in 
the beautiful County of Cork.” 

Biddy had been to mass, and Biddy had 
resisted her besetting sin of a comforting 
glass just because the children’s mother had 
begged her to take them in while she, jn 
borrowed garments, went to eat her Ch 
mas dinner with an old fellow-servant wis 
was “that genteel ” she must not know how: 
ragged the children were, or how much they 
needed the scraps the poor mother would 
secrete for them at the table of her friend. 

If “small cheer but great welcome make 
a merry feast,” my Christmas Day was a 
festivity df unequalled enjoyment, for at 
each home I had the same kindly, genial 


greeting. Old sores—not unconnected with ° 


back rents, and bad coins, and wanton 
destruction of property — were tactfully 
forgotten and ignored. I must taste the 
best they had to offer, av*€igdmire their 
achievements in the way of tening the 
cracked, discoloured walls and dingy win- 
dows. It made me sad to hear them apolo- 
getically offering explanations of these wild 
outbursts of extravagance, . 

“Well, sir, you see, my Polly she’s gone 
fairy again at the Lane, and her screw will 
come in handy to pay for ithe bit of — 
and the nuts and oranges ;” or, 
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“ Dare say you wonders where I got it 
from, sir, and me had no rent last Tuesday ; 
but don’t you miss nothing out of the room ? 
Grandfather’s old clock, it’s gone round the 
corner to find all this fine spread. But 
there, Icouldn’tdisappoint them this one day. 
It would fair break their hearts, and it’s but 
once in a way,” and the mother would 
point to the crowd of children, whose large 
eyes seemed to devour the heavy plum cake 
that flanked the mug-covered tea-tray. 
Even the little prin‘ers’ boys, whom I had 
never once seen clean, had washed off their 
smudges, and put on some limp collars. 
Even the old man with the ferocious voice 
who grubbed for primrose roots “down 
Surrey way,” and had such trouble in 
pacifying suspicious keepers, had bidden 
another old gentleman—a sweep without 


incumbrance— to share his gin and tobacco | 


in the damp and mouldy lair where his 
unsold ferns and roots lay dying, and I 
heard them as I entered talking quite 
amiably over the horrors of a murder in 
*‘Lloyd’s News.” Even the virago who 
had “nearly done for” my luckless pre- 
decessor had—before she got locked up for 
drunkenness—made a whole tray of sticky 
brown sweets and handed them out to the 
children of the Court; and the cobbler’s 
wife was spending her Christmas by 
mounting guard over poor Janey’s children, 
and filling the baby’s bottle with the milk 
she had put away for her own “ man’s” tea, 
The coster lad of seventeen, who had 
married a flower-girl of fifteen a week since, 
had no Christmas dinner, it is true, for 
Molly’s lovely narcissus flowers from Scilly 
had not found purchasers after two days in 
her close garret. They lay, a fragrant 
fading mass, under the bed. The cupboard 
was bare, the fire was out—for.there was no 
more coal—but the young thriftless couple 
were so foolishly happy in their youth, and 
love, and poverty, that I had not the heart 
to shake the head of prudence at them as I 
purchased the stock of flowers, and saw 
Molly’s Irish eyes grow dim with tears of 
joy when I sent her off for food and fire. 





AN UNPRINCIPLED WOMAN. 
CHAPTER I. 

“ A woMAN without any position in the 
parish! A -visitor!—really, it is in- 
tolerable !” 

The street was suburban, and the gar- 
ments of the speaker and of her companion 
were suburban also. The two had come 
forth from the house at which they had 





been calling in an expressive silence, 
broken, as they found themselves on the 
damp pavement in the half-foggy November 
twilight, by the above indignant words. 

“T don’t consider that position would 
excuse Mrs. Cotgreave in the least,” was 
the biting response. 

‘“‘ How any one can possibly be so blind ! 
The most excellent man that ever lived!” 
Then with a sudden change of tone: 
“Have you thought him looking quite 
himself lately, Miss Adams ?” 

Miss Adams shook her head. 

Very far from it,” she said. “Yesterday, 
at the ladies’ Bible class, he looked abso- 
lutely haggard, He is worried ; that is the 
cause. The spirit of opposition engendered 
by Mrs. Cotgreave is a continual distress 
to him! I consider her an absolutely 
unprincipled woman.” 

The person thus disposed of was standing 
at that moment warming one foot on the 
fender in the drawing-room which the two 
ladies had just left. She was a tall woman, 
clad in a tailor-madé@™weed dress cut by no 
dressmaker knowns the suburbs. Even 
about her pose th as a vigorous free- 
dom and self-confidence, as she stood, her 
skirt a little lifted and held back, glancing 
carelessly over her shoulder towards the 
other occupant of the room—a large and 
placid-logking woman, who sat by the tea- 
table. Ht face was dark and well-featured, 
full of quick humour and vivid, uncompro- 
mising force. 

Magdalen Cotgreave was not a suburban 
production. She had married, as an un- 
usually clever girl of six-and-twenty ; and 
she had spent the six years of her not 
very satisfactory married life in various 
Continental capitals. She had friends all 
over Europe in every rank of society, and 
when, after two years of widowhood, she 
arranged to spend some time in the house- 
hold of one of her brothers, every reason 
for the step was assigned by every creature 
by whom it was discussed, except the right 
one; namely, that her brother was not well 
off, and it had occurred to Mrs, Cotgreave 
that a sharer in the expenses of his house- 
keeping would be a not unwelcome addition 
to his family. 

Magdalen Cotgreave had been in the 
habit of creating interest and entertainment 
for herself out of any surroundings among 
which she happened to find herself, and she 
had made no doubt of finding both in the 
life of her brother’s neighbourhood. She 
was a born leader—if not of the govern- 
ment, then of the opposition; and the 
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government, in the sphere in which she 
now found herself, being already amply 
provided for, her position was obviously 
preordained. Her activity in that position, 
and her appreciation of the situation after 
six months’ trial of it, was being set forth 
by her now to her sister-in-law, as it had 
frequently been set forth before, in terse 
and decisive but not unmusical speech. 

“This is not a neighbourhood,” she was 
saying; “it’s not a ‘set’ even! It’s a 
parish! Its every notion is parochially 
bounded. My dear Agnes, have you a 
single idea in life beyond your duty to 
your husband and your duty to your 
Vicar? I know it’s a joy to you, and to all 
the other ridiculous women, to hang on Mr. 
Marvin’s words and obey his lightest nod, 
and I know it’s a joy to him to receive your 
reverent adoration. But how the process 
ean delight Heaven I altogether fail to 
understand.” 

‘I wish you wouldn’t say things like 
that, Magdalen, dear,” answered Mrs. Hal- 
dane placidly. ‘Of course, I know clever 
people always have odd ideas, but it sets a bad 
example. That horrid Mrs. Smithson wasn’t 
talking at all nicely about the Vicar yester- 
day. And by-the-bye, Magdalen, she was 
saying that you said that his little boys 
were at a very cheap school, and that it 
was very odd.” 

A brusque exclamation broke from Mrs. 
Cotgreave, and she turned sharply. 

“ Really, Agnes,” she said, “I think you 
might know better. Idetest gossip. Your 
horrid Mrs. Smithson gave me the piece of 
information you have repeated, two days 
ago, and it did not interest me in the least 
—as I told her.” 

Mrs. Haldane hastened to reply depre- 
catingly. 

“Of course!” she said. “I knew there 
must be a mistake somewhere. Only you 
see it is really so very distressing to us all 
to have the dear Vicar talked about like 
that!” 

She rose as she spoke to look for some- 
thing on the writing-table, and in a moment 
or, two she appealed to her sister-in-law. 

** Magdalen,” she said, ‘‘where did you 
put the charity account-book ?” 

Parish account-books were by no means 
uncommon objects in the Haldanes’ house. 
Mr. Haldane was the Reverend Paul Mar- 
vin’s churchwarden, and undei took the parish 
accounts. But the question had more effect 
upon Mrs. Cotgreave than the ordinary 
nature of its subject seemed to warrant. 
She moved abruptly, so that her face was 





invisible to Mrs. Haldane. Then she raised 
her head abruptly. 

“It’s in my room,” she said, “Tl get 
it for you.” She crossed the room with a 
quick, characteristic step; but with her 
hand upon the door she paused, ‘‘ Agnes,” 
she said brusquely, “ do not tell Mr. Marvin 
that I did the account for Richard. I don’t 
wish him to know it.” 

Nearly ten minutes had passed when she 
came down again, and as she drew near the 
drawing-room door the sound of voices— 
one of them a man’s voice—was audible. 
Mrs. Cotgreave’s brows contracted sharply, 
and she opened the door and went in, 

The Reverend Paul Marvin was sitting in 
the most comfortable chair the room afforded, 
drawn up to the fire in his honour. He 
was a tall man, with a powerful, well-made 
figure, conspicuous for an air of restless 
energy or vitality, which dominated even 
his present attitude of luxurious repose. 
The same air was perhaps the first charac- 
teristic which struck an observer of his 
handsome features, and in his face it pro- 
duced an expression of authority and as- 
surance. His eyes were very pleasant ; 
kindly and keen, and absolutely direct in 
their gaze. If there were lines about his 
mouth and nose eminently suggestive of 
superciliousness and vanity, it needed 
more penetration than was possessed by the 
majority of his parishioners to detect them. 

He was speaking to Mrs, Haldane as 
Mrs. Cotgreave came in; and though he 
deliberately finished his sentence as he 
rose, his full, mellow, slightly dictatorial 
voice became a trifle stiff and constrained. 
Mrs. Cotgreave crossed the room, Jaying 
the book she carried upon the writing-table 
as she passed, with a quick glance at her 
sister-in-law. 

‘How do you do?” she said carelessly. 
‘* Resting from your labours, Mr. Marvin .?” 

Mr. Marvin did not resume his seat. He 
turned to Mrs. Haldane. ' 

“I have indeed had a delightful little 
rest,” he said, with a pleasant smile; “ but 
I’m afraid I must not prolong it. May I 
have those account-books, Mrs. Haldane? 
There is work waiting for me at home, I’m 
sorry to say !” 

“ There is always work waiting for you 
scmewhere!” said Mrs. Haldane adwir- 
ingly. ‘“ How is the sch@ol fund getting 
on, by-the-bye? Are the subscriptions 
coming in well ?” 

The Reverend Paul Marvin made agesture 
of gratified assent. 


“ Fairly!” he said. “ Yes, fairly. As 
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to the work, my dear Mrs. Haldane, no 
work would seem severe to me_ that 
availed to keep the education of the 
children of my parish under the control 
| which alone should regulate it.” 

“That means your own control, of 
course?” Mrs. Cotgreave’s eyes were fixed 
| full upon him with something almost un- 
merciful in the directness of their gaze. 
Turning instinctively at the sound of her 
voice Paul Marvin met them, and into his 
own there flashed involuntarily an expres- 
sion at once of defiance and antagonism. 

“ As the humble representative in this 
parish of the authority of the Church, yes, 
Mrs. Cotgreave !” he said. 

“You don’t understand these things, 
Magdalen,” said Mrs. Haldane, in a tone of 
almost active reproof. And the Reverend 
Paul Marvin turned to her at once. 

“TI think Mrs. Cotgreave does not wish 
to understand them,” he said, in slightly 
satirical tone. ‘‘ She considers them beneath 
her! Good-bye, Mrs Haldane! My kindest 
thoughts to the good husband. Good- 
bye, Mrs. Cotgreave. Can you deign to 
shake hands with me ?” 

Two minutes later he was going down 
the steps into the street. 

Long before he reached his own door, 
Paul Marvin’s face had changed extraor- 
dinarily. Its vigorous vivacity disappeared 
before a certain heavy concentration of 
thought. Once only was its sombre 
absorption broken; and then it was the 
look of defiance and antagonism with which 
he had met Mrs, Cotgreave’s eyes, that 
leapt up in every feature as his fingers closed 
like a vice round the account-books he 
carried. 

Arrived at the Vicarage, he let himself in 
and went straight to his study. Two 
letters, unopened, lay upon his table. He 
flung himself into his writing-table chair 
and sat there staring at them. 

The word of the Reverend Paul Marvin 
was law to an overwhelming proportion of 
his parish of twelve hundred odd souls. He 
had the primary gift of eloquence ; he had 
the power of organisation which often 
goes with a vigorous and restless tempera- 
ment; he bad a strong and dominating 
personality. The five years during which 
he had held bis present living had raised 
him to the position of spiritual and social 
autocrat, adored by the vast majority, 
respected, and perhaps feared, even, by the 
minority by whom he was not adored. If 


such a position has its dangers ; if the man | 


who occupies it stands in need of some 


counteracting influence at once tender and 
clear-sighted, it was not in his own home 
that any such an influence met Paul 
Marvin. His wife was a querulous, weak- 
minded woman, wholly incapacitated by 
hysteria from fulfilling any of the duties of 
life. Even the care of their two little boys 
was more than she considered herself equal 
to ; and they had been sent, as little more 
than babies, to school in the country. Paul 
Marvin had no domestic life. He lived in 
public, in the life of the parish. 

The house was very still. As he sat 
there, looking down on the topmost of the 
two unopened letters, there was not the 
faintest sound to be heard. At last he 
moved. He stretched out one hand, took 
up the letter, and opened it. 


“ Dear Mr. Marvin,” it ran,n—“*I am 
exceedingly sorry to have to point out that 
no notice whatever has been taken of my 
last letter to you. I am reluctantly com- 
pelled to tell you that unless the cheque, so 
long over-due, reaches me in the course of 
twenty-four hours, I shall resign to you the 
charge with which you have entrusted me, 
and place the matter in the hands of my 
solicitor. “ Faithfully yours, 

“ JoHN Heriot.” 


A heavy breath parted Paul Marvin’s 
lips, and he moved them a little to moisten 
them. Then he let bis hand fall slowly on 
to the table, crushing the letter. 

“ What am I to do?” he said in a low 
voice, 

Moments passed, and he did not stir. 
Then he moved mechanically and took up 
the other letter. There was an enclosure, 
and as mechanically he held it as he read : 


“Dear Si1r,—I enclose a cheque for one 
hundred pounds towards your school sub- 
scription. Kindly allow me to appear 
anonymously on your subscription list. I 
do not intend to create a precedent. 

“ Faithfully yours, 
“ PHILip ALLARDYCE.” 


CHAPTER II. 


“You look portentously well employed, 
Richard. I think, after all, I had better not 
apologise for having kept you up.” 

Nearly two months had passed. Mrs. 
Cotgreave had been dining out; her 
brother had waited to receive her, and he 
was sitting at the table before a businesslike 
| array of papers. 
| He looked up as she came in, lifting a 
| rather heavy face. 
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“You needn’t apologise, certainly, Mag- 
dalen,” he said. “I was very glad of an 
opportunity to get this done. Tt the draft 
of the balance-sheet for the school fund.” 

A little smile of half interest touched her 
face, and she held out her hand. 

‘* May I look?” she said. 

Her brother glanced up. Then he put a 
sheet of paper into her hand. 

“ Not particularly interesting to you, I’m 
afraid !” he said. 

She shook her head, still with that little 
smile, as she glanced down the paper. Then 
she lifted her head. 

“TI thought a balance-sheet represented 
all the in-comings and out-goings for the 
year ?” she asked. 

“This one only dates from July,” he 
answered. ‘“ The fund wasn’t opened until 
then. It represents the out-goings and 
in-comings from July to December.” 

Mrs. Cotgreave made no reply. She was 
studying the paper intently, and the smile 
had disappeared from her face, 

“There are not many people who wish 
to conceal their good deeds!” she said at 
last ; “only two anonymous subscribers— 
one fifty pounds, one ten. I suppose you 
don’t know who either of the donors are, 
Richard ?” 

Mr. Haldane laughed. 

“Oh, yes, I do,” he said. ‘ Mrs. Grace 
gave the fifty pounds, and old Miss Newton 
the tenner.” 

“‘ Are you quite sure?” 

The exclamation broke from Mrs, Cot- 
greave sharply and abruptly. 

“Tm quite sure,” was the answer. 
“Now if you wanted to do me a good 
turn, you'd offer to go through the pass- 
book with me and tick the entries off. 
But I expect you're tired ! ” 

To his vague surprise Mrs, Cotgreave 
turned to him instantly, throwing off her 
wraps brusquely. 

“I’m not in the least tired,” she said. 
‘“‘Make haste, Richard. You take the 
paper, and I’ll read out the entries in the 
book.” 

It was not a long task, even though, 
saying that she had lost the place, she 
made him go twice through the receipts 
for November and December. And at 
the end she pushed her chair back sharply, 
and stood up. 

“You were quite right!” she said 
rapidly. ‘‘No mistake anywhere! Good 
night, Richard !” 

And the next moment she was gone, 

During the two days that followed, Mrs. 





Haldane went the length not only of 
deciding ‘that her sister-in-law “felt the 
cold,” but of further communing with 
herself as to whether Mrs, Cotgreave were 
not on the verge of a serious illness. Mrs. 
Cotgreave’s temper and general demeanour 
were, indeed, such as to require some 
accounting for. They varied, almost from 
hour to hour, between such brusqueness as 
was almost acerbity, and an absent-minded 
depression in which nothing seemed to 
interest her. She spent more time than 
usual in her own room, flatly and fiercely 
refusing to attend one of the Vicarage 
working parties, which had hitherto been a 
source of the greatest entertainment to her. 

But it was to the Vicarage, nevertheless, 
that Mrs. Cotgreave proceeded on the third 
morning. She was looking very pale, even 
a trifle haggard ; and there was a sunken 
look, suggestive of want of sleep, about her 
eyes. Her inquiry for Mr. Marv n re :eived 
a smiling assent, and she followed the 
servant across the hall. 

For an instant, as his eyes fell upon her, 
a singular flash of expression passed across 
Paul Marvin’s face. Then without a 
moment’s hesitation he advanced, holding 
out his hand, 

“ Mrs. Cotgreave!” he exclaimed. “ This 
is indeed an unexpected pleasure. Is it 
possible that I can have the honour of being 
of any service to you?” 

His tone was rather curious, As though 
the momentary shock of her appearance 
had slightly disturbed his balance, its 
expression seemed to be in abeyance, to 
await developements, as it were. But if 
his demeanour was not quite usual, Mrs. 
Cotgreave was still more unlike herself. She 
had turned white to the very lips, and the 
strong lines of her face were relaxed as 
with a nervousness hardly to be controlled. 
She did not speak, and Paul Marvin’s quick 
eyes took in the signs of her unusual agita- 
tion almost before his own words were ut- 
tered. His expression developed. It grew 
firm and rather hard, as with a grateful 
sense of superiority. 

. Let me turn the chair to the fire for 
you,” he went on, ignoring her silence 
and giving her time to recover herself with 
a pleasantness of manner which was not 
without its touch of patronage. “It is 
cold, isn’t it? There!”—as she seated 
herself mechanically—“ I flatter myself that 
is rather a nice chair.’ JMrs. Haldane is 
quite well, I hope, and your brother? 
Now,” he ‘said, “what can I do for you, 
Mrs. Cotgreave 1” 
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There was a long pause. Mrs. Cotgreave 
did not seem to resent his tone ; it seemed, 
indeed, to pass her by so entirely, that even 
the words he spoke hardly penetrated 
to her brain, She spoke at last in a low, 
uncertain voice. 

“The Philip Allardyces,” she said, “ are 
old friends of mine,” 

For one long second the stillness of the 
room was like the stillness of death. Then 
Paul Marvin leaned back in his chair, and 
deliberately crossed his legs. 

“Yes?” he said. ‘“ Really!” 

Magdalen Cotgreave’s whole figure seemed 
to shrink as with unendurable personal 
humiliation, Her head was bent lower yet. 

“Three nights ago,” she went on, “I 
dined with them—alone, Talking with Mrs. 
Allardyce after dinner, we mentioned— 
this neighbourhood,” 

« Yes ? ” 

‘She told me ”—her voice was only just 
audible, now—“she told me, laughing 
a little, that this neighbourhood was hardly 
to be mentioned in her husband’s hearing, 
since he was still indignant—he is rather 
eccentrice—at having been asked for a sub- 
scription to the school fund. He sent a 
cheque for a hundred pounds, with in- 
structions that his name should not appear. 
The cheque was sent to—you.” 

Paul Marvin was still leaning back, his 
elbows resting one on either arm of his 
chair, his finger-tips lightly touching. He 
seemed to pause deliberately as her voice 
died away. Then he spoke. 

‘* Ladies,” he said, “are not always too 
particular as to the slight difference of mean- 
ing conveyed by the words ‘has done,’ 
and ‘intends to do.’ Your friend Mrs. 
Allardyce x 

But his tones, thin and hard with sar- 
casm, were broken in upon. With an in- 
articulate ejaculation Mrs, Cotgreave rose 
to her feet. 

“Oh, be quiet!” she cried. “ Be quiet ! 
Be quiet !” 

Almost involuntarily Paul Marvin also 
rose, and stood confronting her. Her colour 
was coming and going in burning waves, 
her features were working convulsively, and 
she was trembling now from head to foot, 
No slightest token of her agitation was lost 
upon the eyes that looked at her; and, 
appraising them, a slight cold smile touched 
the man’s dry lips. 

“My dear Mrs. Cotgreave,” he said 
coldly and decisively, “‘compose yourself, I 
beg! As far as I can gather from your 
singularly emotional observations, you are 








deeply concerned because your friend Mrs. | 
Allardyce has informed you that her husband | 
has sent me a cheque for a hundred pounds 
for the school fund—which hundred pounds, 
as I presume you have assured yourself, 
does not appear in the account of that 
fund. A moment’s reflection will convince 
you that this latter fact is proof positive of 
one of two things; either you misunder- 
stood your friend’s statement to you, or she 
misunderstood her husband’s statement. to 
her. In either case, the arrival of the 
cheque is a coming, and not a past, event.” 

He had spoken fluently enough, even to 
the last words, but as he drew to the end 
the ring of his voice had grown forced: A 
great change had come upon Magdalen 
Cotgreave. All the passionate feeling 
seemed to fall away from her, leaving her 
strong and still, looking full into his eyes, 
his accuser and judge. 

“You are paltering with the truth,” she 
said quietly. ‘And you know it. You 
know, too, what it is that you have done. 
If you continue to deny it, I shall write to 
Philip Allardyce, and every member of 
your congregation shall hear his answer.” 

Paul Marvin was a brave man, His face 
was drawn and ghastly ; grey shadows were 
gathering about his mouth; but for a 
moment more he faced her. Then without 
a word he turned away ; he moved slowly 
and mechanically across the room to the 
window, and stood there with his back to her. 

“Have you—is there any explanation 
you wish to offer?” 

A long interval had passed ; an interval 
of total silence, of absolute motionlessness. 
Magdalen Cotgreave was resting one hand 
heavily on the back of a chair; but her 
self-command had returned to her once and 
for all, and though she paused in her speech, 
and changed its form, her voice was steady 
and controlled. 

A sound that should have been a sullen 
laugh broke from Paul Marvin. He did 
not turn to her. It was pitifully signifi- [| 
eant of the gulf opened, by that silent 
interval, between the present and the past 
that the whole man, as he replied, seemed 
to have sunk to a lower plane, to have 
deteriorated alike in thought and manner. 

‘Explanation !” he said recklessly. ‘* Oh, 
yes; I can offer you an explanation. Bare 
necessity — will that serve the purpose? 
There have been certain reticences in my 
life—which do not matter any longer, [ 
suppose. My mother, who happens to be 
still living, is a confirmed dipsomaniac—not 
a desirable appendage for a wan in my 
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position. Comfortable and reliable private 
asylums for elderly ladies thus afflicted are 
by no means unimportant items of expendi- 
ture. That my parishioners should be kind 
enough in their estimate of my private 
income—or rather my wife’s income—to 
increase it by one-third, was perhaps hardly 
my fault; and I have not considered it 
desirable to create gossip by practising such 
economy, either in my household arrange- 
ments or in my private charities, as would 
be incompatible with their theories.” 

Magdalen Cotgreave made no answer. 
She was looking straight before her ; looking, 
as it seemed, directly and on self-compulsion 
at the mental picture his speech—uttered as 
he had uttered it—had conjured up. The 
whole bald, pitiful story; the sensitive 
pride that would brook no exhibition of the 
seams in its garments; the personal vanity 
that would abate no jot of the consideration 
that seemed its due; the jealous dignity 
which writhed at the thought of criticism ; 
lay bare before her. She saw the long 
struggle between appearance and reality ; 
the long, grinding fight; the slow on- 
coming of defeat. Paul Marvin did not 
turn. Even if he had seen her face at that 
moment, that which was written on it could 
hardly have been interpreted by any faculty 
which he had cultivated. He misunder- 
stood her silence—the silence of pity to 
which no expression is possible. 

“My difficulties are of old standing,” he 
went on bitterly. ‘ Perhaps I need not 
tell you that. Several of the parish ac- 
counts have come in your way, I dare say ; 
and, if you have investigated them, your 
personal enmity towards me, acting upon 
your keen intelligence, has very likely led 
you to detect that I have more than once 
been compelled’ to borrow from parish 
funds, and have been unable to return the 
money.” 

“Yes,” she said quietly, ‘“‘I have de- 
tected it. Otherwise—I could not have 
believed this.” 

He lifted his hand, and pushed his hair 
sharply back from his temples. 

“Well,” he said roughly, “I’m ruined 
now, of course! How are you going to do 
it?” , 

Magdalen Cotgreave’s eyes rested on his 
averted figure, slouched and fallen together 
until all its personal dignity seemed to have 
left it, and she moistened her dry lips 
once or twice before speech seemed to be 
possible to her. 

** You speak,” she said, “of my personal 
enmity towards you. You are mistaken. 





Tam the enemy of affectation, of pose, of 
Cant in any shape or form, and against 
these things, as they exist in you, I have 
set my face ; but I believe that these things 
are not the whole of you. I believe there 
is something underneath which your present 
life is gradually suffocating—elements of 
strength, of manliness, of intellectual as 
well as moral force. And to these things 
in you I am—a friend !” 

There was a sharp movement as instanta- 
neously arrested ; and then, still with his 
back towards her, Paul Marvin broke into 
a short, harsh laugh, 

“‘ Your ideas of friendliness are somewhat 
peculiar,” he said, “You have been a 
thorn in my flesh ever since you came into 
the parish! That you should ruin me at 
last is only the fit climax to our intercourse, 
and I qm very well aware that the process 
must give you acute satisfaction.” 

With a sudden, swift gesture of intolerable 
pain Mrs. Cotgreave lifted her hand. 

“Ah!” she said. “Don’t! That is 
ungenerous, I have opposed you, I have 
annoyed you, I have laughed at you! But 
it was just because—I liked you. I ‘know 
you are more of a man than these silly 
women who worship you can ever realise. 
I know you have that in you which will 
make you something more than’ a woman’s 
autocrat. And it is because I know this 
that I.am here. Try to understand this! 
Try to understand that I wish you well !” 

Slowly, very slowly, Paul Marvin turned, 
the sullen recklessness with which his 
handsome features were debased, stirred and 
broken with a struggling wonder. 

“You wish me well!” he said slowly. 
“You!” 

‘‘ What have I done, as yet,” she said, “ to 
prove the contrary? What I am going to 
do is this. The money ”—the strong, 
dignified voice faltered a little—‘‘ must be 
repaid. That is the first necessity. I am 
a rich woman. If you will allow me I. 
shall be glad to—to lend you any sum that 
may be necessary. And I shall ask one 
thing of you in return,” 

He did not speak, but his eyes asked the 
question and she answered them. 

“TI shall ask you,” she said, “to resign 
this living. Don’t think,” she went on 
quickly, ‘that what has happened seems to 
me to create any such necessity. It may 
be that it is so; but I do not think of that. 


I ask it for your ownsake. The atmosphere | 


by which you are surrounded here is poison 


to you. Go away! Go to some rougher | 


work—to work among men. Go where the 
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truths which are becoming truisms to you, 
which are the small change with which you 
play the game of life, will become real to 
you. Go and crush out your vanity, your 
hunger for power, your love of admiration, 
and let the man behind have fair play.” 

She stopped abruptly. Perhaps her own 
sensitive ear caught a note throbbing 
through her strong, vibrating tones, in- 
audible to the man who heard her, , half 
dazed and stupefied. It was she who 
turned away now, resting one hand on the 
mantelpicce, and staring down into the fire, 

With a stiff, mechanical movement, 
Paul Marvin stretched out one hand toa 
chair and sank into it. 

“T don’t understand,” he muttered. “I 
—can’t understand. You don’t mean——” 

*‘T mean to help you,” she said, in a low 
voice, ‘ if—you will let me.” 

There was a long silence. The fire in 
the grate crackled and spluttered merrily. 
At last Paul Marvin rose, heavily and 
stumblingly, to his feet. 

“TI don’t know,” he said hvarsely, ‘‘ what 
I can say to you. There’s nothing. You 
are giving me a chance to which I have no 
shadow of right. It’s a mistake, I fear. I 
am not—what you think me! I shall not 
make—much use of it. But I shall try!” 

She moved abruptly and came towards 

‘him, holding out her hand and looking full 
into his face, 

“‘Our bargain’s made, then!” she said. 
‘* We will shake hands on it, and I will 


io,” . 


But Paul Marvin did not move. 


** Will you not give me your hand?” she 
said. 

“It is not fit for you to touch,” he 
answered. ‘“ You are a good woman.” 

‘** No,” she said, “but I want to shake 
the hand that is to belong to a good 
man.” 

It was a slow, reluctant touch with which 
he met her strong, soft grasp ; but it changed 
insensibly until the grip in which he held 
her fingers was saying what the man’s 
tongue, halting fur once, could not utter. 
The hand-clasp loosened and she was gone. 


The Reverend Paul Marvin’s resignation 
of his living was a nine days’ wonder to all 
the parish. Even the exciting fact that Mr. 
Philip Allardyce, the owner of some 
property in the parish, and hitherto con- 
sidered unappsoachable where subscriptions 
were concerned, had sent a cheque for one 
hundred pounds for the school fund, was 
powerless to divert popular attention from 
the distressing excitement of the hour ; and 
it was agreed at more than one female 
conclave that it was extremely possible, no 
other conceivable solution of the problem 
presenting itself, that the almost profane 
opposition to the Vicar evinced by “ that 
Mrs. Cotgreave” was at the bottom of the 
sad loss sustained by the congregation. 

*“Why should he go and bury himself 
among miners,” demanded Miss Adams 
bitterly, “if it is not that she has disgusted 
him with her sex and class? I said from 
the first that she was an absolutely un- 
principled woman ! ” 
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